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100 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

Philip the King. By John Masefield. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914.- 

Mr. Masefield's new tragedy, Philip the King, bears witness, as 
does the earlier play, Pompey the Great, to the writer's singular dramat- 
ic sense — by which is meant, of course, not at all a sense of adapta- 
tion to the theater, but one form of the poetic sense — the instinct and 
imagination that enables a man to write dramatic poetry; to poetize, 
without dehumanizing, human nature. There is hardly another writer 
of English to-day who expresses so much of the immediacy of life and 
feeling, of the instant stir and tension of it as lived from moment 
to moment, and of the sense of mysterious forces working under 
the surface to produce this effect of spontaneous self-sufficing, mo- 
mentary life, as does Mr. Masefield. No other writer so identifies 
himself with the vital current of the action he describes; he is a part 
of the action, not the mere spectator and critic of it. Necessarily, it 
is he who does the feeling in the hearts of his characters and the think- 
ing in their minds; and so sometimes his heroic figures seem inade- 
quate. Their inadequacy, if we feel it to be such, is no fault of Mr. 
Masefield's essential mode of procedure, but is due simply to human 
limitations. If Mr. Masefield cannot create a Pompey so fully a great 
man as is Shakespeare's Mark Antony, that can only be because Mr. 
Masefield's personality is less than that of Shakespeare. In both 
cases the method is the method of dramatic poetry. The work of 
thinking and feeling is really done in the minds and hearts of the per- 
sons represented; it is not done simply about them or for them. 

Philip the King is a greater play than Pompey the Great, first, be- 
cause Mr. Masefield's Philip is a more adequate heroic figure, a fuller 
incarnation of life, than is his Pompey. As represented by Mr. Mase- 
field, Philip the Second of Spain, great in defeat, unafraid of ghosts 
though steeped in crime, is a figure that powerfully impresses the 
imagination — a bigger personality than we can usually conceive men's 
personalities to be, yet convincing. Secondly, Philip the King is 
the better play of the two because it is the more poetic, and because 
it is the less marked by the narrower sort of realism and by mere 
impersonation. Its lines attain, through poetry, to an expression of 
thought and feeling fuller, less fragmentary, and surely not less true 
than do those of Pompey the Great. Nor does the employment of 
supernatural machinery in the play interfere with our pleasure. Who- 
ever feels the mystery of life-forces working beneath the surface 
will seek to produce not only a tragic terror, but a tragic uncanniness. 
And the ghosts which appear to Philip are not merely mouthpieces for 
thoughts that must be expressed; they are uncanny in somewhat the 
same way as is the voice which announces that Macbeth shall sleep 
no more. 

Besides the play, Philip the King, there are contained in the new 
volume several new poems: "The Wanderer," "The River," "Watch- 
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ing by a Sick-bed," "August, 1914." Of these, "August, 1914," is the 
most notable. This poem, called forth by the outbreak of the war, is 
by no means the result of a wish to do justice through poetry to a great 
and horrifying event, but it is the product of a genuine poetic impulse. 
The case is, not that war must be somehow thought into poetry, but 
that the war stimulates to a kind of thinking that is in the deeper sense 
poetic, and that finds, as by a kind of affinity, a wonderfully apt poetic 
form. By every test, "August, 1914," is true poetry — as much so as is 
Gray's "Elegy in a Country Churchyard," which it distantly resembles 
in its quiet movement and in its effective use of the method of enumera- 
tion. There is to be found in it, as in the "Elegy," that unostentatious 
felicity of expression, that coalescence of thought and feeling with the 
spoken word, which is felt to be the result of inspiration, and which 
distinguishes poetry from mere rhetoric. Moreover, "August, 1914," 
has a fluidity that Matthew Arnold must have approved. As we read 
it we become convinced that Mr. Masefield's mind is channeled in 
such a way that his thoughts may arrive at warm and intimate mean- 
ings with a naturalness and directness that are less attainable for most 
minds than is a highly developed power of logical analysis or of word- 
building — in other words, we believe that he has poetic genius. 



